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What has been said of the Old Testament, applies also to the 
discussion of the views of the World and of Life, of Sin, Atone- 
ment and Satan, etc., in the New Testament. Here would have 
been a great opportunity for the author to trace the development 
of Jewish thought modified through the introduction of various 
foreign factors. The author's defective method, which may be 
summed up in a single word "unhistorical," again has led him 
astray and despite the evidence of conscientious study to be 
observed in these chapters, as a contribution to the subject its 
value is considerably lessened by a hopeless throwing together of 
passages from the New Testament, without the necessary differen- 
tiation into earlv and late and the no less necessary indications 
of their full and real import. In short, throughout the book the 
author has given us a picture without perspective. He talks of 
the Old Testament as though in any sense it can be considered as 
a "unit;" and he speaks of the New Testament as though it re- 
flected a single point of view. His book contains the material 
needed for the subject with which it deals and as such has a de- 
cided value, but the author has not succeeded in grasping the 
true import of his subject and has, therefore, failed to produce an 
illuminating work. The subject is an intensely interesting and im- 
portant one and merits a careful consideration, and it is to be 
hoped, therefore, that our author will regard his present work 
merely as a preliminary survey of the field and that he may be 
prompted to follow it up with a series of monographs, entering 
fully, and by an application of the proper method, into a considera- 
tion of the various phases of the theme. The absence of an in- 
dex is inexcusable and the author should also have added a list of 
the Biblical passages introduced. 

Morris Jastrow. 
University of Pennsylvania. 



Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology, Etc. Edited by 
James Mark Baldwin, Ph. D. Etc., Stuart Professor in Prince- 
ton University. Vol I. (Second Notice.) 

In this notice I continue the running comment on the detail of 
the book, which I had carried as far as the end of the letter Af 
(I. J. E'., Oct., 1902). "Beauty" is a useful article, with much 
historical information well put together. But it is hardly correct 
to say that (according to Plato) beauty "is distinguished from wis- 
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dom in that it is visible, perceptible by sense" (p. 105a). Plato 
certainly does not regard it as necessarily perceptible by sense. 
Again the reader is apt to be confused by being told ( 107a) that, 
according to Kant, beauty is "subjective" and at the same time 
{lac. cit.) that "objectivity" is one of its "essential marks." The 
dirrerent meanings with which the terms are used should be made 
clear, so as to avoid the apparent contradiction. The para- 
graphing at the foot of p. 105b and at the foot of p. io8a is 
confusing. In both cases there should not be a new paragraph. 
"Belief" is good and clear ; but in view of its general trend, some 
reference should be made to Berkeley's account of belief in the re- 
ality of an external world. A cross-reference to "External objects" 
might suffice. "Biological analogy (in sociology)" would be 
more useful and appropriate to a Dictionary, if it gave a fuller ex- 
position of the method rather than an argument Eigainst it. "Brain" 
is the longest article in the volume and contains a very large 
amount of terminological information, with a number of good 
piates and figures. There is also an elaborate and interesting article 
on the deaf mutes, Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller. 

"Cabala" is incomplete without some reference to Spinoza, and 
the common spelling "Kabbala" should be given under K. While 
"Calculus (in mathematics)" is briefly explained, there is no ref- 
erence to the logical or the hedonist calculus. Some historical 
account should be given of the philosophical use of "Capacity." 
The description of "Case (or instance)" as "the result of a single 
observation or experiment" is from a logical point of view, very 
inadequate. In the excellent article "Category" reference should 
be made to the recent contention that the table of the categories 
is due to the Academy and not to Aristotle, and an indication 
should be given of the lo'gical problem of predication which the 
categories were intended to solve. Under "Catharsis" the refer- 
ence to Politics V, 7, should be to Politics viii, 7. "Causa Sui" in 
Spinoza is wrongly defined as "that the idea of whose essence in- 
volves existence." "Cause (notion of)" and "Cause and Effect" 
are on the whole good articles. As regards the latter, however, 
it may be pointed out that the logical priority of cause to efiPect 
may be maintained apart from^ the conclusions that (a) one cause 
has many effects, (b) the cause can exist without the effects, 
though not the effects without the cause, and (c) the cause is real, 
wnile the effects are phenomenal (p. 164b). The historical part 
of this article is well done ; but it may be asked whether r i ian 
Vol. XIII— No. 4 35 
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is not better than rd ri ^v hvat as a phrase for Aristotle's formal 
cause and whether the account of Plato's itSov (p. 165b) is not 
true merely of an imperfect stage in the development of Plato's 
theory. In connection with the account of Leibniz's view, men 
tion ought toi have been made of his description of the cause 
as the relatively clear and distinct "perception" which is the ex- 
planation of the effect. There is also no adequate summary of 
Kant's position. Yet one is glad to find so much space devoted to 
the history of the conception. "Change" is a very careful article; 
but the reference to Hegel is inadequate, especially as there is no 
sufKcient treatment of the subject under "Becoming." "Charac- 
ter" was worthy of an article, indicating the ethical problems 
which it involves. The brief remarks under this head are quite 
insufiScient. "Charity," like the other articles on the virtues, is ad- 
mirably concise and clear ; but "Chiliasm" might have been limited 
to its first paragraph. The article "Christ" is also too long, and it 
is not altogether accurate. "Christology" and "Christophany" 
should also' be much shorter, especially as the subjects are so fully 
treated in works of easy reference. The various articles on 
"Classification" are useful and carefully done, although Comte's 
classification of the sciences is not made quite clear. The defini- 
tion of "Clearness and distinctness" as "the Cartesian test of 
truth, criticised and developed by Leibniz" is much too vague to 
be of use. Under "Code" some reference should be made to the 
Indian Code, in addition, to those which are mentioned. "Cogito, 
ergo sum" is altogether inadequate, even with the reference to 
Eisler. The smaller articles on Logic are excellent, but "Collec- 
tive" would be clearer if some reference were made, by way of 
contrast, to "Singular and Universal." "Common Sense" is insuf- 
ficient, not to say inaccurate, in so far as it implies that all men 
possess it. Under "Compatible" reference should be made to 
"Compossible," which is mentioned under "Consistency" but no- 
where defined. The fallacies of "Composition and Division" 
should be more clearly defined. "Complex" and "Compound" 
require a considerable supplement in the way of historical state- 
ment. Another instance of the historical inadequacy of the Dic- 
tionary is that, while "Conation" is defined in practically the 
same way as Leibniz's "appetition" this interesting fact is not 
mentioned. Again there is no explanation of Spinoza's special use 
of the term "Conatus." "Conception" may be noted as an excel- 
lent article. "Concomitant Variations" should be mentioned in 
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the title of "Concomitance." Hamilton's "Philosophy of the uncon- 
ditioned" is quite inadequately explained by a brief quotation 
from Hoffding (p. 210a) and it is hardly accurate to describe it 
as tne work in which he developed his view that to think is to con- 
dition. Clear, distinct, confused, etc., are surely not defined by 
Leibniz as "quantities of notions" (p. 212a). "Connotation" 
snould have cross references to "Comprehension" and "Intension," 
and the connotative term should be explained. "Conscience" is 
very clear and good; but perhaps the emotional element in con- 
science, as defined by the British moralists, should be alluded to. 
"Construct" should have reference to such phrases as "ideal con- 
struction," used by other authors than the writer of the article. 
Under "Contemplation," why should there not be at least a good 
reference to Aristotle? It is recommended that the term "Con- 
tingent" should in future be limited to the sense of "conditioned ;" 
but this is at once to neglect the historical use of the term and to 
omit the differentia from the definition. The contingent is no 
doubt conditioned; but it is surely to be distinguished from other 
conditioned things in that its conditions are to a great extent un- 
known or incalculable. Under "Continuity" some reference should 
be made to the law of continuity as it has been historically stated. 
"Contraposition" is defined in such a way as to identify it with 
obverted contraposition, which is afterwards described as a fur- 
ther process. The confusion may be removed by deleting the 
words "the negative of" in line 18 p. 227a. The other technical 
terms by which the process has been described should also be 
given or reference should be made to explanations of them else- 
where. Does "Incredulity" (p. 242b) necessarily mean "under- 
readiness to believe"? "Criticism" is quite inadequately de- 
scribed, and cross-references should be given to "dogma," "dog 
matism" and "epistemology." In the literature of aesthetic "criti- 
cism," Prof. Saintsbury's history should be included. Is Bildung 
not a better German equivalent for "culture" than Kultur? It 
should at least be added. "Custom (in law)" is described as "the 
child of morals and the mother of law," and custom in the indi- 
vidual is similarly said to be "the mother of morals and the 
daughter of law." Both of these epigrammatic descriptions are 
misleading, and it would be better to lay stress on the statement 
of Prof. Sorley (250b) that "originally, both morality and law 
are indistinguished from the custom of the community." The 
ingenuous reader of all the three statements will have tangled 
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ideas of the subject. Hume's special use of "custom'' in connec- 
tion with association should also be mentioned. 

"Damnation (eternal)" refers to "Judgment" and "Judgment" 
to "Eschatology," in neither of which is there anything about it. 
Similarly "Death (spiritual)" refers to "Eschatology" and "Fu- 
ture punishment" to "Judgment." In all these cases the reference 
stiould be to "Hell," which, by the way, is far from being ac- 
curate. Under "Dancing Mania" reference should be made to the 
obvious case of the Dervishes. In this part there are some excel- 
lent psychological, biological and logical articles, such as those on 
Degeneration, Delusion, Delirium, Dementia, Deduction, Demon- 
stration and Denotation. "Desire" is good, but too brief. Refer- 
ence should be made to "universe of desire." "Determinants" is de- 
nned solely in its biological use, without reference to the mean- 
ings it has in mathematics and logic. "Dialectic" is both inade- 
quate and inaccurate, especially as regards its use in rincient phil- 
osophy. Under "Dilemma" explanation should be ?iven of the 
"horns" and the "rebutting dilemma." "Dimaris" £*nd "Dima- 
tis" should refer to "Mood" and not to "Dibatis," where no in- 
formation is given. Under "Discursive" the refereiice to Kant 
["Micklejohn," by the way, being misprinted for "Meiklejohn"] 
is not to a passage in which the distinction between "intuitive" 
and "discursive" is made, but to one in which the Divine "intui- 
tion" is distinguished from an "intuition" under the forms of 
space and time. In connection with "Distribution (in logic)," 
the "distributive term" should be explained. In coanecton with 
"Divison of Labour" Plato should be mentioned as well as 
Xenophon and Aristotle. Under "Dogmatism" a fuller explana- 
tion of the Kantian distinction between dogmatism and criticism 
should be given, especially as this is not adequately treated under 
"Criticism." "Double Aspect Theory" and "Dualism (in phil- 
osophy)" may be noted as excellent articles; but it is astonishing 
to find an article on "Doubt" with no mention of Descartes. 

"Ecclesia: see Church" ignores entirely the classical meaning 
of the word, which is most likely to occur in philosophical read- 
ing. "Eclaircissement — see Enlightenment" {i. e., aufklarung) 
is beyond comment. Mention should be made of Roman as well 
as of Greek "Eclecticism," and the article, with its suggestion of 
a "more or less arbitrary choice" is somewhat unfair to Leibniz, 
who is mentioned as an "eclectic." The "economic" articles, here 
and throughout the book, are generally admirable. "Elenchus" 
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is not "refutation by argument," but a reasoning or syllogism 
which refutes. The explanation of "Eminenter" is most inade- 
quate. "Emotion" is a useful article, but it might be improved 
by a definite reference to the various forms or classes of emotion, 
vaguely described as "coarser," "finer," "higher," "cruder," etc. 
On p. 317a there should be a cross-reference to "emotional ex- 
pression" as well as to "James-Lange Theory." "Empirical" is 
badly defined; but there is an altogether admirable article on 
"Empirical Logic." Professor Baldwin's long discussion under 
"End (ethical)" can hardly be called illuminating. It is a mis- 
take to turn, a dictionary article into an jirgumentative plea for one 
side in a very difficult and unsettled controversy. If the matter is 
to be discussed at all, both views should be fairly stated. B'Ut the 
article assumes as its basis a sharp separation between the "logi- 
cal" and the "practical," "science of fact" and "appreciation of 
worth," a separation which many thinkers would refuse to admit 
Finally, indeed, there is handed over to metaphysics the "problem 
of finding a category in which facts and worths are both subsumed 
in a profounder synthesis." But it may quite fairly be contended 
that, if Prof. Baldwin's fundamental assumption is valid, the prob- 
lem is insoluble. Under "End (in Psychology)" emphasis is laid 
upon the distinction between "(i) the form in which the end 
appears to the striving subject before its attainment," and "(2) 
the psychical state which arises when it is completely attained." 
It is proposed that the term "end" should be used for (i) and 
"terminal end" or "terminus" for (2) and similarly that "End- 
state" should be used as a general term for "that state in which 
any specific process in consciousness issues and completes itself." 
The distinction is a useful one, so long as care is taken that it does 
not harden into a separation. There is considerable danger of 
this in ethical discussions. The article "Energy" is a model of 
clear, concise and adequate statement. The etymology of "En- 
thymeme" should be given as the Greek verb and not as the combi- 
nation of preposition and noun, which is misleading. The Aris- 
totelian uses of "Epagoge" and "Epicheirema" ought to be clearly 
and fully explained. "Epicureanism" is an excellent article, of a 
type which is much too sparingly represented in the Dictionary. 
"Epistemology" also is remarkably lucid and comprehensive. For 
the meaning of "Eros" reference should be made to Plato, as well 
as to Neo-Platonism and Mysticism. "Essence" is a very unsat- 
isfactory article. The statement about Aristotle is misleading. 
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without further explanation, and one is tempted to suppose that 
the author has been led astray by Eisler's quotations. The sub- 
ject deserved a very much longer and fuller article. "Essential 
Attribute" refers to "Essence," in which there is nothing about 
it. "Ethical Theories" and "Ethics" are admirable articles. Un- 
der "Evil" we have the remarkable statement that Leibniz's "meta- 
physical evil" is "the necessary limitation of the Creator." For 
'Creator" read "created." In the excellent articles on Develop- 
ment and Evolution and in many other kindred articles, Haeckel's 
use of "Ontogenesis" as regards development and "phylogenesis" 
as regards evolution, with the corresponding adjectival forms, 
is rightly adopted throughout. Another very useful discrimina- 
tion is that between, "psychic" and "psychological," which is em- 
ployed in a large number of articles. "Experience" is an excellent 
article, the discussion of "external" and "internal" experience 
being particularly good. Reference should be made, however, to 
the peculiar Kantian use or uses of the term. A cross-reference 
to "Kantian tertmnolo'gy" might suffice. The term "Experi- 
ential" should also be explained. Under "Explanation," the dis- 
tmction which is often made between explanation and description 
should be mentioned with references. "Extension" is defective 
on the historical side, through the absence of reference to the 
views of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz and others. 

Under "Faculty" a fuller history of the use of the term should 
be given. "Faith and Knowledge (in theology)" is lacking in spe- 
cific reference to the older literature of the subject in mediaeval 
and modem times. Is it not possible to define mental "Fatigue" 
more exactly than as "a qualitative state following upon contmued 
mental activity"? The recommendations as to the use of the 
terms "Feeling," "Affective" and Affection" seem good; but 
under "Feeling" something should be said about the various his- 
torical meanings of the term. Under "Force (figurative mean- 
ings)" there is a useful suggestion as to terminology. It is pro- 
posed to distinguish between (i) "forces proper to the group of 
phenomena of a science" and (2) "those of another group and 
science which limit or in any way condition the former," by at- 
taching to (2) adjectives ending in "-nomic." Thus corresponding 
to "social forces" (i), we should have "socionomic forces" (2) ; 
corresponding to "psychological forces" (i), we should have 
"psychonomic forces" (2) ; and so on. In the excellent article 
"Free and Freedom" reference should be made to the political 
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use of "free" in such expressions as "a free church" and to the 
psychological use of the word in terms such as "free ideas." Is 
not "esprits forts" as good a French equivalent for "Freethink- 
ers" as "libres penseurs"? 

"Gambling" is a very interesting article, although it is rather an 
original discussioni of the subject than a dictionary account of it. 
Prof. Baldwin, who writes the article, holds that the only valid 
ethical objection to gambling is that it is "in a large sense dishon- 
est." It is unreasonable action because it implies a pretence to 
know where knowledge is impossible. "The man who loses is 
the victim of this mutual pretence to know, and the man who gains 
is rewarded for it." This is ingenious ; but I do not find it satis- 
factory. Does the gambler really pretend to know? In many 
cases he surely does not. He acts as a rule from a belief in his 
own luck or in the luckiness of certain numbers or other circum- 
stances. And as the pretence, so far as it exists, is mutual, it is 
difficult to see where the dishonesty lies. Dishonest pretence 
surely implies deceit. Otherwise the acting of plays would be dis- 
honest. In the article "Genus" the curious and misleading state- 
ment is made (without any proof) that the logical rule against 
cross-division is "signally violated in the modern classifications 
of chemistry, mathematics amd logic itself." So cryptic an ut- 
terance should not be thrown at a guileless reader without a word 
of explanation. "Gnosiology" is equally puzzling, though for a 
different reason. It is defined as the "science of knowledge, its 
origin, process and validity," and it is recommended as a term for 
Epistemology in its second meaning, viz: Theory of knowledge, 
including its nature and validity. And it is further recommended 
that "Epistemology" should be used for the "theory of the origin, 
nature and limits of knowledge." We have thus Gnosiology=the 
theory of the origin, process, nature and validity of knowledge, 
and Epistemology=the theory of the origin, nature and limits 
of knowledge. It would be difficult to imagine anything more 
confusing. Under "Gospel" the long account of the mutual re- 
lations of the four Gospels is unnecessary in a dictionary of 
Philosophy. The elaborate article on "Greek Terminology" is 
written with care and learning. Too much space, however, is 
given to a discussion of the way in which terminology arose, and 
tne article would have been more useful if for this there had been 
substituted a fuller discussion of some of the more important 
terms. There is no real difficulty in supposing (p. 423b) that the 
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"fire" of Heraclitus remains "mere fire." The statement about 
Aristotle's name for logic (p. 427b) is likely to mislead students. 
The references to books on the subject are an excellent feature 
of the article. The articles on "Grief" and on the emotions gen- 
erally contain no reference to such a treatment of the subject as 
we find in Spinoza. 

Under "Habit" some reference should be made to the ethical 
use of the term. The psychological and anthropological signifi- 
cance of "Hades" (as worked out, e. g. by Gomperz) ought to 
be indicated. "Hallucination" and "Hearing" are excellent arti- 
cles. The suggested derivation of "Heaven" from Latin camera 
is manifestly absurd. It is surely an Anglo-Saxon word. "He- 
gel's Terminology" is a very good and clear article; but it 
strangely omits all reference to Hegel's ethical terms. The refer- 
ences an pp. 464b and 465a to §"7" of the article are quite un- 
meaning. There is no §7 and "Hegel's technical sense of infinite" 
is not elsewhere mentioned, far less "developed," in the article. 
The article "Hell" contains the curious statement that Gehenna is 
Greek. Under "Herbartianism" (otherwise a good article) there 
is a very vague account of the Herbartian metaphysics, which in- 
cludes such strange phrases as "the 'atomism' of Leibniz.'' One 
wonders why Herbart's metaphysics should be expounded, how- 
ever imperfectly, when the work of much greater metaphysicians 
is left unexplained. "Heredity" is an excellent article. The gen- 
eral article on "History" gives a very insufficient treatment of the 
question of historical evidence. It speaks of the conditions of 
an exact science of history," ignoring the manifest impossibility 
01 such a thing. The other articles on "History" are very much 
better. But there ought to have been an article, however brief, 
on the historical method. "History of Philosophy" is a careful 
summary. But it is surely a mistake to suggest that the whole 
period from Augustine to the 13th century is "Scholastic." And 
the Scottish philosophy is not merely "contemporaneous with the 
development of the post-Kantian philosophy." It is partly con- 
temporaneous with Kant and even pre-Kantian. In the article 
"Holy Spirit," Novantian is misprinted for Novatian, and one 
wonders what a theologian would think of the suggestion that 
Heraclitus was a "forerunnner of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit." 
Under "Homogeneity" a fuller statement of Spencer's view should 
be given. "Homoioeriae" should be either Homoiomerae or 
Homoiomeries. Homoiomeria is an abstract noun used by Lu- 
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cretius. It should be noted also that the word is otherwise used by 
Aristotle as a technical term of his own. And it is misleading to 
speak of the "atoms of Anaxagoras." "Hypothetical" is an excel- 
lent article by Prof. Adamson, which is spoiled by the interposi- 
tion of Mrs. Ladd Franklin, in a paragraph which reveals nothing 
but an imperfect study of the subject. "Hypothetical Morality" 
refers the reader to "Absolute Ethics," from which he is im- 
mediately referred again to "Relative and Absolute Ethics." This 
and many other cross-references require revision. The references 
under "Idea" are quite insufficient. While Titchener and Baldwin 
are mentioned, there is no reference to Descartes, Spinoza or He- 
gel. And the article contains no hint of anything beyond picture- 
thinking as coming under the name "idea." 

"Ideal" affords the curious spectacle of the psychologist strug- 
gling vainly with a metaphysical problem. This is sure to be 
confusing to the student, and his confusion will become worse 
confounded if he reads "Ideal (moral)" with the other articles to 
which it refers. He will gather that while the moral end is "the 
ultimate purpose which ought to be aimed at in conduct," the 
moral ideal is "contrasted" with this and is "a state of attainment 
reached by the pursuit of the end." He will then find that the 
moral ideal is "rather an intent than an end," and finally he will 
be told that an intent is "what the mind consciously means or in- 
tends, but has not yet attained." To a simple mind nothing could 
be more self-contradictory. In sharp contrast with this we have 
"Idealism," which is remarkably clear and good. The articles on 
"Identity" are also well done. "Illicit Process" refers the reader 
simpliciter to two other articles, in neither of which is the fallacy 
defined. "Illusions of motion and movement" is a long and in- 
teresting article, and "Imagination" is also good ; but "Imagining 
(in Logic)" will be hopelessly obscure to the ordinary reader. 
"Immediate and Mediate" (mainly a psychological article) is 
on the whole satisfactory, though the omission of all reference 
to Hegel is curious. "Imitation" and "Immortality" should have 
references to Plato's Republic. The literature of "Immortality" 
is very incompletely given. "Implicit (in logic)" is a hopelessly 
bad article, evidently written from so peculiar a point of view that 
a logical concept can be described as a "representation" and it can 
be declared that "there is, strictly speaking, no implicit contra- 
diction" {i. e., no contradiction "which appears as soon as the 
terms are defined") "in the notion of a quadrilateral triangle" ! 
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"Inability (in theology)" is repeated, without reference to "Abil- 
ity," in which it has been already discussed. "Index (in exact 
logic)" expounds a theory which seems to be peculiar to the 
writer and regarding which much might be said by way of criti- 
cism. But it is given forth as if it were a generally accepted 
position. "Individual" is a good article; but the discussion of 
Aristotle's view is inadequate and there is no mention of Spinoza. 
The statement under "Individual (in logic)" that "the principles 
of contradiction and excluded middle .... imply that whatever 
exists consists of individuals" is true only if we take these prin- 
ciples in an abstract formal sense. And it is hardly accurate to 
describe the Stoics as "individualistic nominalists." "Induc- 
tion" is a very unsatisfactory and inadequate article, and its ac- 
count of J. S. Mill's position is thoroughly misleading. No- 
where in the article "Inference" is there any satisfactory treatment 
of the subject. That part of the article which professes to deal 
with inference "in logic" treats the matter entirely from a psycho- 
logical point of view, ignoring the logical problems. The whole 
article is marked by a failure to discriminate clearly the logical 
and the psychological questions. "John is mortal" is erroneously 
described as an "immediate inference" from "John is human," 
and the objections to "unconscious inference" are far from con- 
vincing. "The Infinite and the Finite" is very scrappy and other- 
wise unsatisfactory and "Infinite (notion of)" refers only to one 
(and that not the best) sense of the notion. These articles ought 
to have been among the most important and valuable articles in the 
book. In "Innate Ideas" the literary and historical references 
are insufficient. The sentence about Descartes is so inadequate 
as to be misleading. There is no reference to the Greek or other 
philosophy earlier than Descartes. And it is misleading to iden- 
tify Kant's categories with innate ideas. "Intent" as distinct from 
"Content" is on the whole a good article. But the deprecated use 
of "Content" has analogies in such terms as the German "in- 
halt." There is an excellent article on "Introjection" and those 
on "Intuition" and kindred words are well done. "Invention" 
is also a good article. In the last paragraph reference should be 
made to the use of "invention" in English as an element of 
style. "Involution" in Symbolic Logic should have some refer- 
ences to the literature of the subject, if there is any. 

Under "Jealousy and Envy" we have the curious statement that 
"covetousness is another name for envy." "Judgment" is treated 
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practically entirely from the psychological point of view, and so 
far it is a satisfactory article. But surely judgment is not neces- 
sarily "declarative of results already reached in conception." "Jus- 
tice" is a very good article. The term "Justify" or "Justification" 
in philosophy should have had a brief article. 

"Kantianism" is inaccurate in so far as it speaks of "the 'phe- 
nomenal,' or that world of things or appearances to which these 
forms are applied." The "forms" are not applied to the phenome- 
nal world: they are constitutive of it. The reference to "Criti- 
cism" in the section on literature is practically useless. "Kant's 
Terminology" is on the whole a valuable article, containing a large 
amount of useful information. But, like the article on Hegel's ter- 
minology, it omits all reference to the ethical terms, e. g., to such 
distinctions as that between the theoretical and the practical reason, 
etc. We are told that "no space can here be given to the termin- 
ology of the later works of Kant." Blut the editor might easily 
have found space for this by cutting out some of the irrelevant 
and inaccurate matter, with which the book abounds. In the ar- 
ticle itself there are one or two phrases which are misleading. For 
example, "Knowledge a priori is for Kant knowledge in adva/iKe 
of all experience" does not sufficiently distinguish between logical 
and temporal priority. And this distinction is not properly empha- 
sized in the discussion of the term "transcendental." Again, it is 
misleading to attribute to Kant "the theory of the subjectivity of 
all our knowledge," although this statement is to some extent 
corrected immediately afterwards. 

"Laboratory" is an article ten pages long,' devoted mainly to a 
description of instruments, etc., many of which may become anti- 
quated in a year or two and all of which will be better understood 
by a visit to a laboratory than by any amount of verbal description. 
It is difficult to see for whom all this can, be of use, and it is irri- 
tating to find space occupied with lists of materials like "corks," 
"blackboard and chalk," "sticking-plaster" and "odorless paraf- 
fin," when space is denied for the proper explanation of great phil- 
osophical systems. "Language" is a long and excellent article. 
By a strange freak of chance, the writer uses the word "demeaned" 
in a wrong (though colloquial) sense at the very point in the arti- 
cle where wrong interpretations are being discussed. "Demean" 
means "behave" and not "make mean." The article on "Lassalle" 
is amazingly imperfect, even as a biography. "Latin and Scho- 
lastic Terminology" is an excellent article. "Substantial forms" 
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ought to be specially mentioned on p. 635. "Laws of Thought" 
is just the kind of article which a dictionary of this kind ought 
not to have. It is a somewhat peculiar and personal discussion of 
the subject, instead of a historical account, which, if well done, 
would have been of real value. 

I have noted a considerable number of misprints, such as 
"Zeno of Elia" (p. 9), "Sterhng" for "Stirling" (p. 26b), "Em- 
minghaus" for "Ebbinghaus" (p. 40b), "Bradley, Studies in 
Logic" for "Principles of Logic" (p. 78b), "McTaggert" for "Mc- 
Taggart" (p. 278b), "Affective in" for "in affective" (224a), 
"Adeckes" for "Adickes" (246a), "Chevreul" for "Chevreuil" 
(228b), "moves" for "motives" (229b), "Abbot" for "Abbott" 
(364b and 382b) "nature" for "naturalism" (312b), "Einfiih- 
lung" for "Einfiihrung" (312b), "Mill's Logic 1893" for "1843" 
(320b), "Mansell" for "Manse!" (371b), "Sentential" for "Sen- 
tentiae" (S37a), "Sophisticae Elenchi" for "Sophistici" (554b), 
"Content (q. v. 2)" for "3" (560b), "Taylor" for "Tylor" (625a). 
There are many other minor misprints, some of which have been 
already noted, and there is a great deal of very bad English. 

On the whole I am convinced that, if the book is to be of real 
use, it must have a very thorough revision by some competent 
person. Professor Baldwin in his preface warns off the individ- 
ual critic by assuring him that "there is hardly anything in the work 
which has not the support of a group of men of the highest au- 
thority. This should be remembered by the single writer or stu- 
dent who finds this or that point unsatisfactory. He is one : we are 
many." The single writer may content himself with replying that 
the men of authority have much to answer for. The counting of 
many heads is not a test of truth, and the fact that the work is 
"written by many hands" only makes its errors the less excusable. 

R. Latta. 
University of Glasgow. 



Leaders of Religious Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 
By S. H. Mellone. Edinburgh and London: William Black- 
wood & Sons, 1902. Pp. viii, 302. 

One is bound, unless perhaps one shared Mr. Mellone's view of 
religious experience, to say that the title of his volume is not jus- 



